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THE COLLECTOR 



The Fisher catalogue is unusually rich in Durer's work, com- 
prising all but eight of the prints from metal -plates. Among those 
lacking are the four little pieces just mentioned, of which it is pos- 
sible to procure only the last; another is the dry-point " St. Veron- 
ica," existing in but two impressions, as already stated. There is a 
collection in New York which embraces all that it is possible to 
get, including the little crucifixion, and the first and second states 
of the " Adam and Eve," both with the ox-head water-mark. The 
four introuvables are supplied in this collection by the excellent 
copies done by A. Petrak of- Vienna. 

H. F. S. 

THE TRUE AMERICAN ART 



HT HERE are two sides to every question. This remarkably origi- 
■*■ nal and important observation is suggested to me by a dis- 
cussion I had the other day about the importance of an European 
education to an American artist. The man with whom I was talk- 
ing is an American, and an artist of conceded eminence, who has 
enjoyed no schooling save that of nature and experience. Said 
he: 

" Some of our art students imagine that no instruction can be 
obtained in this country, so they go to Paris and learn to paint 
French peasants or cocottes, or French landscapes and seascapes, 
and all in the style of their favorite French master. After a few years' 
absence they return with one or two strong pictu res, which many per- 
sons doubt they painted, and on the reputation of these pictures they 
rest secure with newspaper and magazine puffs, and never seem 
able to paint near so well again. They manage, however, to live 
independent of art by drawing for the publishers or instructing 
young girls how to paint plaques, pots and screens. They com- 
plain that there is no art atmosphere is this country, and at inter- 
vals go abroa*d for a fresh supply of professional ozone. But they 
very seldom paint anything as well as the pictures they first brought 
over to make their reputations on. They say they cannot find 
subjects in America. The reason is that they are more familiar 
with the land of their choice than that of their nativity; for, 
strange to say, not a few European visitors who have been in the 
United States a single year are more familiar with the country 
than these native-born but foreign-educated artists are. The 
young men who go over to Paris never get acquainted with their 
masters. The French artist has such an awful amount of dignity, 
and so many projects, and his time is otherwise so taxed, that an 
intimate relationship between master and scholar is impossible. 
Each student, it is true, informs his parents or friends that he is 
the * favorite pupil ' of Gerome or Cabanel, et al ; but they occupy 
about the same relation that the teachers and pupils in our public 
schools do. 

" I knew a chap in Bridgeport who was, by his own account, the 
favorite pupil of Gerome. He says he used to paint all Gerome's 
backgrounds for him. That little story took very well with lay- 
men, but gave him away to the artists. He has never, to my 
knowledge, painted any backgrounds or foregrounds or anything 
else worth painting, in the ten or twelve years since his return 
from Paris; yet he will sneer at everything American as though 
he was not the son of patriotic Yankee parents whose ancestors 
'fit into' the Revolutionary war. Why he and his like should 
despise everything American is more than I can imagine. They 
are sent to Paris or Munich by American benefactors, with Amer- 
ican capital and depend on American patronage for support. Last 
summer three of these youngsters were-on their way to Europe on 
a steamer, and amused themselves by ridiculing the older Amer- 
ican artists, who, by their heroic pioneer struggles had made art 
possible for these dudes in banged hair. A foreign lady passenger, 
who had lived in our States long enough to know more about our 
country and its people than these youngsters did, was so indignant 
that she found it difficult to restrain herself from giving them the 
rebuke their conduct so richly deserved, and she told me of the 
affair afterward with indignant warmth. These youngsters as- 
sume an impudently supercilious air towards their seniors and 
superiors. They criticise them with insolent freedom, and settle 
their merits or demerits with dogmatic brevity. 'N. G.' they say to 
a picture by a man who was fighting for art before they were born, 
and that settles it; Another peculiarity about them is their lack 
of education and general information; While the old artists are 
generally men of culture and refinement, these youngsters as a rule 
know but little except how to paint in an imitative way, and how 
to use studio slang and dissipate mildly. It is to be hoped that 
. that they may grow wiser as they grow older. 

" Fortunately, American art does hot depend on them alone. 
We have some young painters of power among us, who have 
studied here in our midst, and who are not affected by this pesti- 



lential contempt for their own fatherland. Take Gilbert Gaul, for 
instance. He is one of the strongest and most earnest workers that. 
I know of. He was educated in the studio of J. G. Brown ; is in- 
dorsed by all the schools and by the public, and has been made an 
Academician and a member of the Society of American Artists. 
But Brown never gets any credit for instructing him, because he 
instructed him in New York and is an American. Yet he did his 
duty nobly by him, and has made of him, aided by his native talent, 
an artist of whom we may be proud. Gaul has been advised time 
and again to leave the pernicious (?) influence of Brown, but he 
has loyally stuck to his friend and master, and to-day is one of the 
most prominent of American figure-painters — a better and more 
original man, because he had no foreign masters to lead him from 
American subjects, and invest him with an artificial and imitative 
style." 

The trouble to me seems to be that our young artists who study 
abroad not only go there for instruction, but for inspiration. I 
think there can be no question of the benefits of a foreign school.- 
Excellence in all arts is comparative, and how can a man confi-. 
dently advance to excellence without the opportunity to compare 
himself and his methods with the work and methods of stronger , 
men? Untutored genius has achieved great things, but how much 
greater would they have been if genius had enjoyed some instruc- 
tion instead of being left to grope in the dark? We have plenty 
of good, original American painters, but when we come to hard 
facts, we have no good schools beyond the preparatory type. 
Neither had France nor Germany till their art was centuries old. 
Now that they have the schools in which art is so systematized and 
simplified that its pursuit is rendered as easy as the hard pursuit 
of knowledge ever can be, why should we not take advantage of 
the opportunities they offer? It doesn't matter where you learn to 
paint, as long as you learn, and you would be a fool not to seek 
the best method of instruction at your command. It is upon what ■ 
you do after you have been through the mill of instruction that ? 
your permanent standing depends. 

And that is where the criticism of my artist friend falls justly 
and powerfully. We will never have an American school of art 
until American artists look at home for their subjects. There are 
picturesque types enough here for the figure painter, and a wealth 
of natural beauty for the landscapist, that all. Europe cannot equal. 
As long as the pupil of a foreign painter paints from the same 
models as his master, he cannot escape the stigma of imitation. 
No matter how original his conceptions may be, the fact that they 
are based on the same types as his master's will unite with the 
technical style he has imbibed from his master to,weight him down. 
He has no excuse for this. If he is strong enough to paint an 
original picture, there are abundant subjects for him at home.-- Life 
and the people who live it are as full of picturesqueness here as 
abroad if you only know where to look for it. It is a different 
picturesqueness, undoubtedly, from that of Europe, and- in that 
rests its distinctive charm. As for the." art atmosphere," that can 
only come with an art which respects itself. There was no " art 
atmosphere " in France until the present century— until .the cul- 
minating refinement of society erected art from a mere trade, to 
be practiced under the condescending patronage of the great, into 
a profession created to bear a potent hand in the civilization of 
humanity. ' 

It may be pleasanter for the artist to live abroad than at home. 
But life is not made up entirely of pleasures. Great works demand 
sacrifices, and the building up of a national art is a great work in- 
deed. That it is progressing among us, no one with an eye for 
circumstances can deny. Because it progresses slowly, and is 
enmeshed in all sorts of critical humbug and puerile dilettantism, 
we need not despair. It may be further off than our patience 
desires ; but American art, atmosphere and all, is as substantial a 
certainty of the future as America itself is as I write. No one who 
is acquainted with the collections of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, or 
Mr. William T. Evans, of this city, composed entirely of native 
works, most of them of a characteristic native spirit and subject, 
will require any further assurance from me on this point. The 
weakness of our American nature is that we want to do everything 
in too great a hurry. We expect to make an art ona literature as ■■'■'lO 
we would contract to build a house or lay a railroad. But intel- 
lectual development can not be managed by contract. To use a 
vulgar but apposite expression, we may go rather slow in our art, 
but we will get there allthe same, and the future art centre of the 
world will be the United States of America. 

The fine statue, in heroic dimensions, of Chancellor John Watts, 
modeled by George-E. Bissell, the sculptor, has been successfully 
cast in bronze by the Henry-Bonnard Company. This dignified and 
yet picturesque monument to the great jurist and philanthropist is 
to be erected in Trinity churchyard, opposite Wall street. ' : 



